

















We are specialists in fine line renderings for newspaper and magazine 
reproductions of illustrations and products. These are prepared by 
photographic means, scratchboard renderings or by the perfect use of 
both methods. On request we will mail additional proof sheets of this 
type and also of our 3 and 4 color line work prepared photographically 
from continuous tone copy for letterpress, lithography or silk screen. 


MARTIN-J-WEBER STUDIO 
171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE: LEXINGTON 2-2695 
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Jorgen Hansen, a Danish designer 
now resident in the United States, 
has used the letter form of his native 
Scandinavia for this month’s cover. 














° 
Print is published bi-monthly, six 


issues to the volume. This is the Dec.-Jan., 
1957 issue, Vol. X, No. 6. Publication and edi- 
torial office, 124 East 31st St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Telephone: LExington 2-4494. Subscrip- 
tion rate $7.50 a year; foreign postage $1.00 
additional. Copyright, 1957, by William Edwin 
Rudge, Publisher, Ine. All rights reserved. En- 
tered as second class matter April 11, 1955 at 
New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 


A portfolio of the seldom seen graphic 
work by the famous Norwegian painter. 


A close-up of the visual program of a 
famous Copenhagen department store. 


A famous Norwegian shipping line’s 
use of an integrated design plan. 


Danish gaiety and Swedish practicality 
in everyday use. 


Sweden’s industry-supported school ex- 
plained by Bror Zachrisson. 


The posters of Copenhagen’s lively 
summer amusement park. 


An impression of the “fabulous” Bjorn 
Wiinblad by Ellison Cooper. 


The work of three of Scandinavia’s 
finest book illustrators. 


Seventeen pages of posters, packages and 
brochures by 19 Scandinavian designers. 


The Royal Librarian tells of “60 Books 
from Sweden.” 


Designed by Florence Bezrutczyk 


1879. Additional entry at Burlington, Vt. 
Editor, Lawrence A. Audrain; Contributing 
Editor, Frank Lieberman. Associate Editors, 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, Ronald G. Macdonald, 
Albert Sperisen, Book Club of California, San 
Francisco, Cal., Carey S. Bliss, Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Cal. Art and Layout, 
Florence Bezrutezyk. Advertising Manager, 
E. Wood Gauss; Circulation and Promotion Di- 
rector, Geoffrey Reynolds. 
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TOP DRAWER 


We were delighted to read in a story on Time 
Magazine the other day that in its early days that 
publishing giant moved something like seven times 
before it finally nestled down in its present eyrie 
in Rockefeller Plaza. All this is cold comfort to a 
small magazine but we thought of it last month 
when we pulled up our galluses and found ourself 
new and larger quarters (although still not quite 
comparable to Time) in a New York brownstone. 
Complete with new telephone number, we hope 
friends and irate subscribers alike will make note 
that PRINT is now located at 124 East 31st Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., and can be reached, using the 
late Mr. Bell’s invention, at LExington 2-4494. 


As a one-time Canadian we are terribly proud of a 
new development in our country. This is the forma- 
tion of the Canadian Council. With the peculiar 
adaptability of their form of government, this 
Canadian Council has been created by legislation 
and endowed with $50,000,000 by the government. 
It will, none-the-less, be free to operate inde- 
pendently within the framework of its charter. 

The Council’s aims in broad terms are: To 
facilitate Canadian development of the arts, 
humanities and social science. We wonder if 
Canada, with its 16,000,000 population, can do 
this sort of thing what would happen in the United 
States with its 160,000,000 people to support such 
a project? It should not all be left to the Ford 
Foundation! 
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ques! M@se are some of the people who have helped make Sudler & Hennessey an outstanding source of creative art and 
~anc.fmetan. We are proud to acknowledge their contributions ...the well-known talents of these artists, designers and 
9.2445 Mi@tographers as well as the lesser-known but equally appreciated skills of our typographic, mechanical and production 
... mats. You can be assured of talented assistance with any graphic arts problem when you call S&H Pl. 1-1250 





No geniuses, 

gadgets or gimmicks, 

just sound craftsmen 

generating the 
creative spark 

that invites 

response. 


‘i Promotion by 


10 East 49th Street, N.Y. EL 5-1530 





Top Drawer (continued) 


Along with our change of address, those who check 
will notice the absence of Leo Lionni’s name from 
the masthead and ‘“‘The Lion’s Tail’ from the Table 
of Contents. The reasons are many; some relate 
to Leo’s desire to give more time to painting and 
others to our own plans for a new editorial approach 
to the field of visual communication. We, along 
with our readers, will miss his unorthodox con- 
tributions to our columns. 
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The American Institute of Graphic Arts seems to be 
really boiling these days under the presidency of 
Leo Lionni. At present the Institute is assembling 
a large retrospective exhibit of the graphic work 
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Bernard Hoffman Photo 


We are always looking for trouble ...so that you won’t have any. Pictured 
above is one of our special trouble-seekers. our own roller-coating equip- 
ment. We keep a reserve of rollers for every press so that changes will be 
easy and rapid. Your job starts with fresh rollers—not rollers which have 
become worn from previous printings. And during the run we don’t wait 
until they are worn and pitted before changing them. {[ Perfect rollers 
are important because they mean better control of color and ink distribu- 
tion, uniformity of inking across the form and throughout the press run. 
And they are especially important when using gloss inks. Better inking 
means better reproduction. better consumer reception and more sales for 
you. Our roller-coating department shoots trouble before it exists... 
another reason why you should call Davis, Delaney when you want 
“Better Printing for Better Selling.” 


141 E. 25th St., New York 10, MUrray Hill 6-2500 « In Philadelphia: 1518 Walnut St., Phila. 2, PEnnypacker 5-1877 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


of Ben Shahn for a March opening. Recently Robert 
Catto, as chairman of the Magazine Clinic, put 
together an evening called ‘‘Sources of Inspiration.” 
To date, there have been four or five repeat show- 
ings with sell-out crowds at each ‘‘performance”’ 
(and we mean “‘performance’’). We were so inspired 
by the evening that our next issue will be com- 
pletely devoted to young Mr. Catto and his 
“Sources of Inspiration.” 


@@ 


The Penrose Annual, about which we wrote in our 
last issue, will have a new editor with its fifty- 
second (1958) and subsequent volumes. Allan 
Delafons will be the new man in charge. His more 
than thirty years in printing technical journalism 
will certainly enable him to carry on in the best 
tradition of Penrose. 


| Since 1920 


a | ——— 





and as the years progressed, customers 

have been our most important consideration. 
We have been fortunate. Many customers 
have continued to favor us with their requests. 
Only faith in our qualifications to please 

them has been our reward. We ran across 

a piece of our advertising on a blotter 

of many years ago, and have never 

forgotten its great value and thoughts — 


*How much is a customer worth? 


The value of an old customer—-or 
the cost of securing a new one— 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. A business without cus- 
tomers cannot exist. Therefore 
customers are our greatest asset. 
Select them carefully, serve them 
faithfully, but, most important 
of all, satisfy them. 
We appreciate and thank all our customers 
for their faith in us. 
wv bg 
Call any company listed below for complete 
delivery of your requirements, day or night. 


THE WOODROW PRESS, INC. + Printers 

ATLAS TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. + Typographers 
WOODROW OFFSET CORPORATION - Lithographers 
all units located at 

227 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-0314 


*Reprinted from Printers’ Ink—“Notes from a 
Sales Manager Handbook” by C. F. Hatmaker 
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$24.50 got h 


This is Maggie Yakovenko a very tal- 
ented artist who, for only $24.50 became 
a member of Director’s Art Institute, and 
as a direct result added $2110 to her regu- 
lar billing in 1956. 


How did Maggie do it? Simple 
really for Maggie, or any freelancer for 
that matter. She gave us some proofs of 
her work which we immediately put in 
our master file—the most active file in 
the country, because out of it we show, in 
response to requests only, some 400 dif- 
ferent artists and photographers work 
each week to interested art directors 
throughout the U. S. 


What does this mean to a free- 
freelancer? That his or her work is 
almost constantly being considered by art 
directors who have called DAI with spe- 
cific requests for commercial art or photo- 
graphic talent to do specific assignments. 


In other words, their proofs are on the 
job getting new work at the right time 
and in the right place, not sitting in their 
studios, or somewhere else, but on an art 
director’s board when he is ready to buy. 


What is Director’s Art Institute? 
A clearinghouse of art and photography. 
A unique file containing 30,000 sample 
proofs of the work of 6000 artists and 


DIRECTOR'S 
ART 


INSTITUTE 


PLAZA 5-702) 


120 EAST Sé6th STREET, N 








er *2110 


photographers, drymounted on keysort 
cards to insure accuracy and speed in 
getting them to interested buyers. A na- 
tional showcase, where alert art directors 
shop when they really need an artist or 
photographer. 


What does a member get? Service 
first and always. His work shown con- 
stantly; the benefit of our Information 
Service which will authoritatively answer 
any commercial art questions, subscrip- 
tion to PRINT magazine; periodic re- 
ports on where his work has been shown; 
discounts on art supplies, stats, models, 
typography, research studies and seminars. 


What does it cost? For the free- 
lancer the cost is $24.50 for one year. For 
the rep group, $100; for the studio $150. 
Advertising agencies, publications accord- 
ing to billing and circulation. For complete 
information call or write the Institute. 
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This completely versatile type will make your life easier 
and your compositions more effective. 


TEXT... Light from 8 to 60 point 
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DISPLAY...Extrabold from 14 to 60 point 


See your nearest Bauer Dealer for full infor- 
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235 East 45th Street - NewYork17,N.Y. 
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WE’RE IN! 


The New Year brought this mag- 
azine a permanent home at 124 
East 3lst Street, New York 16, 
where Editorial, Advertising, and 
Circulation are all desked and doing. 


PRINT Magazine, 124 East 31st Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-4494 
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Top Drawer (continued) 
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The mention of Penrose Annual reminds us that 
we are constantly in debt to Herbert Spencer, the 
editor of Typographica. As is Penrose, this magazine 
is published by Lund, Humphries in England. 
Some how or other we have not paid it the 
attention it deserves. We apologize and hope to 
have it suitably reviewed in future. In the mean- 
time, we hope you will include it as part of your 
order to your graphic arts book-seller the next 
time you write. The most recent issue to hand is 
No. 12 and besides two articles on “Letters in 
Steel’ and ‘Cutting Punches by Hand,” there is a 
fine display of Clave’s Gargantua. Done in color, 
these beautiful letters alone would make the maga- 
zine worthwhile. 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


Marquardt & Company who over the years, have 
produced a small (4-34”" by 7-!4’’) promotional 
booklet called “‘Design and Paper’ have recently 
released No. 39 in their series. It was designed by 
Herbert Pinzke and shows some of the work of two 
Chicagoans, Robert Middleton of Ludlow and 
Albert Kner of Container Corp. In sixteen pages, 
plus cover, Mr. Pinzke has managed to give us a 
truly fine close-up of these designers and their 
work. 





In our next issue we hope to supply our readers 
with a complete survey of all print exhibits to be 
held right across the country during the ensuing 
six months. It is something we have always wanted 
to do but lacked the facilities. This neglect has 
now been rectified by the formation of the Print 
Council of America. In a recent note from their 
527 Madison Avenue office, one notes that nearly 
every important print curator is a director. They 
reach from Adelyn Breeskin of the Baltimore 
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109 EAST 3IST STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Museum to Carl Zigrosser of Philadelphia, and in 
between are friends of this magazine, such as Una 
Johnson (Brooklyn Museum), Karl Kup (New 
York Public Library), and William Lieberman 
(Museum of Modern Art). To president Lessing 
J. Rosenwald and his group from PRINT, which 
incorporates the PRINT COLLECTORS QUARTERLY, 
the best of luck. 
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The Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston has 
also lost a friend in Mr. James Plaut, its director. 
Mr. Plaut is an international authority on con- 
temporary art and design and has just been 
appointed by Howard Cullman to be in charge of 
the cultural, architectural and design programming 
for the multi-million-dollar United States participa- 
tion in the Brussels International Exposition 1958. 
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Doer /Demander. 
Designer /User. 


Producer /Management. 


About half PRINT's readers are art directors, 
designers, consultants, production men. About half 
are corporation officers, advertising and sales direc- 
tors. For the advertiser of anything good in the 
graphic communication field, that's a powerful 
combination. And you will find it nowhere but in 


PRINT. 


Write PRINT's 


Advertising Department for details. 
124 East 31st St. New York 16, N. Y. 


Top Drawer (continued) 


Starting on March 12th, the Type Directors Club 
of New York will hold their annual five weekly 
forums. Under the general title of ‘‘What’s New 
Typography ’57” they will cover Typographic 
Design Currents, What’s New in Points of View, 
What’s New in Type Composition, What’s New 
in Book and Editorial Typography, and the Third 
Annual TDC Awards Exhibit. 


The Art Directors’ Club of New York has sent out 
its call for entries for its annual competition. As 
in the past, awards will be made at a springtime 
luncheon and all the best entries will be included 
in next year’s Art Directors Annual, which has 
now become a Bible for all in the field. 
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STRATHMORE 
Expressive Papers 
are made in a broad range of kinds 


and prices to meet a wide variety 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


Jorgen Hansen, the Danish designer who did this 
month’s cover, resolved a very unusual problem 
late in 1956. With his partner Jens Thuesen, he 
was called in by the Hotaling News Agency to 
design a new kind of store. Hotaling’s who, for over 
fifty years, have been in a shop in the Times build- 
ing, decided the time had come to expand uptown 
to East 50th and Park Avenue. 

The unusual problem was to design display space 
for 300 different foreign magazines, 400 newspapers 
from forty-five countries, 400 American daily 
papers, file space for every New York City back 
number newspaper for the previous thirty days, 
plus back numbers of the New York Times for five 
years. Oh, yes—-and before we forget—papers from 
every county in Ireland. As the new store was 
planned for self service, the display of each of 
these items was important. On our one short visit 
we found everything we needed and came out, just 
as we always do at the super-market, having spent 
much too much money. 

Obviously Hansen and Thuesen solved the 
problem of “‘availability to purchase.’’ But almost 
equally important they have made the surround- 
ings so very pleasant and functional that one hates 
to leave Hotalings. 
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A note from Mr. Francis R. Kelly, Jr., our ‘‘own” 
Fulbright scholar, seems to help round out the 
transatlantic flavor of this issue. He wrote us 
recently about the London print-making scene and 
said: 


‘“Low-priced prints and small paintings are a 
feature of most London galleries during the year. 
One of the outstanding exhibitions, and certainly 
the largest, is held annually at the Redfern Gallery, 
just off famed Bond Street. 

“Although overcrowded and giving the impres- 
sion of a lush bargain basement, the show amasses 
the best examples of French and English print- 
making. Roualt, Chagall, Picasso and Braque are 
represented by fifteen to thirty prints each. 

“Buffets, Vlamincks, Villons and Klees are 
hung side by side or four-tiered. Among the many 
English artists on view are Hayter, Sutherland, 
Moore and Piper. 

“The greater part of the exhibition is made up 
of color lithographs, with color the keynote in most 
of the other media. Here in England, as in America, 
the interior decorative quality of prints has made 
an impression. The significant array of well- 
known names, however, is still the largest selling 
factor.” 
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AFTERNOON TRAIN, A characteristic lithograph by Doris Lee. 


Mohawk Vellrrn 


Crisp, bright white and eight refreshing colors . . . high opacity and 


fine felt finish . . . make Mohawk Vellum a popular choice for many 
pieces of good printing. Surface-sized for offset, its vellum finish is 


equally well suited for fine impressions by letterpress and gravure. 
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‘Geauiptiisia: is a word:that conjures visual magic in the mind. It has 
san ancient sound. It has the sound of ufiknown areas. It is a word like 
‘Turkestan or Hind or Zanzibar. It sounds as though it were inhabited by 
wolves and bears, reindeer and warrior Vikings and, in a romantic sense, it is. 
At the same time the four northern countries which make up Seandinavia are 
actually inhabited-by some of the pleasantest ‘people on earth. 

In character and geography each country is quite different from the 
peewee but generally speaking the Scandinavians are conservative, good 

, resilient and unostentatiously progressive. These qualities are 

refed ' in ‘their ait arts and nowhere more than in the various aspects 
of ner and sell ae te 

‘The media used. same as those of other European countries; 
‘newspapers, magazines and posters mostly. Radio and television are State 
phi and non-commercial. Direct mail advertising is not nearly as widely 

mployed as it.is.in our own country. Posters are usually one-sheet; 24-sheet 

billboards as we know them are virtually unknown. 


Norway, a land of immense length and a4 pulation,. proved a special 
surprise. Its people,‘ known for their co fortitude (just to see the 
oats in, the fjord region is oi realize that as the impossible is an everyday 
matter for the Norwegian), have until recently been untouched by the spirit 

which has moved its neighbors into the front rank of contemporary design. 
Characteristically in the twelve years’since the end of World War IT they 
acl received the message, gone to work, caught up with and in some cases 
in excellence of design the work of Detimark and Sweden, We found 
this tobe true of their glass, enamel work and some delicate bone china and 
especially so of interior design in ane, 
Incredible as it sounds almost all of this progress is due to the efforts of 
one the architect Arne Remlov, of Oslo, Young and intrepid, a man of 
ble charm, he‘has remained in Norway to change the taste of a 
cated. rather than take the easy way of earning his living in another country 
where his talents could find a ready outlet:in an, established way of life. 
Qn ‘the whole the advertising arts in Norway are far below the level of 
, “this belated. renaissance in the applied arts. With the exception of the printed 
, Matter of the Bergen Steamship line we found too little that reflected the 
quality of the country or its people. But with their astonishing record in the 
related fields it would seem to be a matter cf time—and not mueh at that— 
until changes. 


BE agro in this'country as being in the vanguard of Modern Design and 
we found,Sweden.to be surprisingly formal socially, with vestiges of 
fous sm still in plain.sight. It has one of the world’s most beautiful capitals 
~and its capital. has one of the world’s most impressive Town Halls; a 
monument to the perception and taste (to say nothing of wealth) of the 
Swedish merchants who financed its building in the 1920's. 

The work of Sweden's foremost advertising artists*has the assured 
distinction of understatement. One has the-impression of substantial elegance. 
But wit and charm are often presenti in the sophisticated solution of familiar 
problems. 


Denmark is acknowledged by all Scandinavians to be their gayest and 
most li cagcmig cousin. Copenhagen’ seems to exist so that as many people 
as le ¢an have as good a time as possible, The countryside is open, 
rolling and richly cultivated, with such a smiling aspect as to make one feel it 


to het en fete 
This carefree’ spirit. permeates their advertising and parley work, be it 
department store décor, design of a menu, acver cing # or the enchanting 
pe gai Tivoli Gardens.or merely ‘maps for the poor dim-witted 


It would have been pe gy ed to assemble the material in. this issue 

“ without a great deal.of help, For’all that they did we would like to thank 

/ .Mrs. A. Jerrild and Miss Sonja H of the Danish-American Foundation 

». dn Copenhagen and also Peter Olufsen; Mrs.. Kid Kihlbom of the Sweden- 

‘America Foundation in olm who was responsible for enlisting ‘the aid 

of Mr. Gésta Salén of the ish American ‘Newsbureau. Without his 

. enthusiastic aid we should have accomplished Very little in Sweden. In 

¥ Roger eh was. sig fh Linea who-introduced us to Arne Garmann of the 


those mentioned aban. ‘and many others, were detehitulty y helpful 
One of the greatest helps was finding that all.of them spoke English: Most of 
the articles. in, this issue were written in English by our Danish and Swedish 
friends, hao for an. o¢casional change forthe sake of clarity ‘the articles 


: prorat pare ‘as written. 
& Ellison and Frank Lieberman 











EDVARD MUNCH 


In Germany and, since the ’20’s, in the United 
States, J. B. Neumann has sponsored the work 
of many artists. Beckmann, Klee, Kirchner, 
Rouault are but a few of the painters of whom 
he was an early champion and who are today 
hailed as leaders of the modern movement. JB 
also has always been as interested in the graphic 
arts as in painting and, during fifty years of 
activity as a publisher and art dealer, prints have 
played an integral role in his program. One artist 
who has left a most profound impression on JB 
is neither German or French nor American but the 
Norwegian, Edvard Munch. 

In any summary of modern art it is difficult 
to place this solitary figure. The foremost artist 
Scandinavia has yet produced, Munch was born 
in 1863. He was a contemporary of the post- 
impressionists in France and the senior of Bonnard 
and Vuillard. Munch, however, worked far into 
the twentieth century and died in 1944. 

The fact that his art is literary needs no de- 
fense. Consumed by content rather than by esthetic 
problems, his imagination was fevered by deep 
personal reactions to the world around him. Love, 
tragically for Munch a basic antagonism between 





Self Portrait with Hat. 1927. Lithograph. (Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. On loan from a private collection.) 


the sexes, is a constant subject of his early work 
often accompanied by themes of sickness, suffering 
and death. Later in life he revealed the harmonies 
of nature rather than the conflicts of self. But the 
quality of his earlier graphic work resurged chiefly 
in the reworking of previous themes—his most im- 
portant inspiration had sprung from the neurotic 
tensions of his youth. 

J. B. Neumann met Munch in 1912. A large 
exhibition, the Cologne Sonderbund, had been 
organized to present the more advanced directions 
in European painting. In many respects this review 
exerted an influence in Germany similar to that of 
the Armory Show the following year in the United 
States. In addition to a broad survey of con- 
temporary painting, the Cologne exhibition singled 
out individual retrospective artists whose work 
seemed to have special significance. Among these 
was Munch. 

JB traveled from-Berlin to visit the exhibition. 
He admired Munch’s prints and was as much 
excited by the prospect of their meeting as by the 
harvest of the pictures he was about to see. They. 
walked through the galleries together—the artist, 
almost fifty, tall, thin, shyly silent; the dealer not 
yet twenty-five, short, not lean, vivaciously 
enthusiastic. 

For several years Munch’s most dependable 
source of income derived from the sale of his prints. 
His work had received its first recognition in 
Germany, and museums and collectors formed 
large holdings of his prints. Munch had other, 
more important representatives in Germany, but 
he gave JB several prints and to his gallery con- 
signed many more. In 1915 the young dealer 
organized in Berlin an important retrospective of 
Munch’s graphis oeuvre, and in the late twenties 
exhibited his work in New York. 

Like his contemporary, Toulouse-Lautrec, it is 
in printmaking rather than in painting that 
Munch’s art reveals its chief significance. And, 
more than any other artist, he is the father of 
expressionism in Germany. He produced more than 
700 prints, and in the lithograph and in the wood- 
cut his melancholy found its clearest statement. 
The prints reproduced here have been chosen from 
the current exhibition of his graphic work at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York which, 
during the next year, will tour throughout the 
United States. 

JB’s memories of Munch are vivid. A figure 
impressive as a man as well as an artist: austere, 
solitary, preoccupied, dominating yet kind, gener- 
ous, often tender. ‘“He was sad. Perhaps he had 
castigated himself too much. His dreams were 
gone. The stage was bare, only mind and nature 
played on it.” 

Munch has been compared to Redon and Ensor. 
But Redon’s visions were dreams, not nightmares, 
and the grotesque fantasy of Ensor remains 
essentially Flemish. Munch’s revelations were 
cultivated by passion, with terror and perhaps, 
like Baudelaire’s, with delight. 

by William S. Lieberman 











Vampire. 1895-1902. Lithograph and color woodcut. 
(Municipal Art Collection, Oslo.) 


Vampire. 1895. Lithograph. (Museum of Modern 
Art, New York.) 
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Separation. 1896. Color lithograph. (Municipal Art 
Collection, Oslo.) 


Two Beings (The Lonely Ones). 1899-1917. Color 
woodcut. (Municipal Art Collection, Oslo.) 
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Model in Cape and Hood. 1897. Etching. 
(Municipal Art Collection, Oslo.) 








Ibsen in the Grand Cafe. 1902. Lithograph. 
(Municipal Art Collection, Oslo.) 


Stéphane Mallarmé. 1896. Lithograph. 
(Municipal Art Collection, Oslo.) 
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Secret. 1913. Etching. (Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. On loan from a private collection.) 


Birgitte. 1981. Color woodcut. (Municipal Art 
Collection, Oslo.) 
























The Trial by Fire. 1927-1981. Woo 
(Municipal Art Collection, Oslo.) 
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“Magasin” uses on an average 1,000,000 millimetres 
(approx. 1700 American columns) of advertisement 
space annually—a figure which, according to 
Danish standards, is rather large for a retail 
business. The quantity alone would be sufficient to 
leave its mark on the papers in Copenhagen, but we 
flatter ourselves that it is the quality which has led 
‘‘Magasin’’ to the position it holds in Danish adver- 
tising today. 

The purpose of this publicity is, of course, first 
and foremost to sell. But it is even more important 
to give such a form to this propaganda that it lends 
personality to ‘““Magasin,” not alone in the minds of 
the regular customers—but in that of the whole 
city. 

"The general impression of all that is published 
becomes, therefore, the fundamental factor. From 
the smallest tag to the large prints or advertise- 
ments, style and workmanship must be synonyms 
of elegance, fashion, novelty and quality. 

Can all this now be obtained merely by giving 
advertisements, prints and other graphic represen- 
tations a distinctive stamp? 


A DANISH DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISES 


It has proved of great importance—but it pre- 
supposes, of course, that the commodity, which 
through such’a form of publicity is served with a 
good “make-up,” in the long run, is good too. 
Irrespective of the customers’ complete comprehen- 
sion of the refined, technical details in the advertise- 
ment form of ‘‘Magasin” we know that they con- 
sider it good. That is to say that the opinion of the 
advertisement is transferred to the commodity and 
to the whole house. The latter is particularly of 
great importance. Apart from fashion articles and 
clothing a great many proprietary articles are sold 
which are to be found everywhere—and conse- A PROGRAM IN PRINT 
quently, are equally good anywhere. If they are 
to be sold in one place in preference to another it 
must be in the place which appeals to the customers. By Vald-Pedersen 

The aesthetic delight, therefore, plays a great 
part in the selection of the form of the advertising 
media. And it is this delight which creates con- 
fidence and belief in “Magasin” as a young, live 
concern worth visiting. 

During the 88 years ‘Magasin’ has existed no 
epoch has changed the form of the advertising 
media as much as the transition from the 20’s to 
the 30’s. Cubism left its mark everywhere and the 
subsequent Functionalism emphasized the archi- 
tectonic conception. The designs themselves be- 
came decorative, but printing-types and get-up 
were simplified—and, were perhaps, a little sterile 
and superficial. 

In the middle 30’s a more picturesque ‘‘Natural- 
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ism” began to find favour. The goods, which under 
Functionalism had become conventionalized sym- 
bols, are now represented with an artistic stamp 
which produces charm and atmosphere. It is during 
this period that modern typography more decidedly 
breaks away from the common newspaper and book 
types. The modern, simple Futura is a good con- 
trast to the drawings and photographs of deeper 
tint. The light and the heavy elements in the layout 
are in balance. ‘“‘Tension”’ is created between white 
and black. 

All this will soon be history, but much of what 
we use today in our advertising media is based on 
these experiments. 

Until the end of the 40’s the form of advertise- 
ments and other prints followed, to be sure, the 
same principal lines but were different in the details. 
A distinction is made between a characteristic print 
form and a just as characteristic advertisement 
form. 

Today there is more community of style be- 
tween the two forms of publicity. Non-figurative 
art, the more abstract line from Italy and Switzer- 
land, and industrial design have left their traces, 
particularly in the typographic get-ups. 

To the publicity man who was already in the 
trade in the 30’s the difference may appear small. 
And yet, there is an almost undefinable difference 
because the typography quite imperceptibly has 
got another value in the whole. Extremely stated, 
it may be said that the reading matter has liberated 
itself from the picture, which, as under Functional- 
ism, has become a symbol which forms a two- 
dimensional element of the whole. 

Now it is not the intention that these somewhat 
abstract reflections are to be taken as an expression 
to the effect that the Publicity Department of 
“Magasin” sit philosophizing in this manner about 
each little advertisement produced. They have 
been included because I should like to show how the 
currents of time, more or less unconsciously, leave 
their traces on everything. 

For the capable layout man it comes natural to 
eye and hand to do the right thing. Much may be 
learned, but it is often seen where the rules of the 
textbook (and of those there are a great number) 
give out, the irresolute man commits things which 
the talent would never do. It jabs him far into the 
brain if the proportions have been displaced 
merely a millimetre to the wrong side. Trifles per- 
haps!—which the common reader would never 
discover. And anyhow they are of great importance 
to the final result. 

Circumstances alter cases, also the conception 
of great and small. In this connection I remember a 
compositor who volunteered some very cosmologi- 
cal reflections on such trifles. 

During one of many experiments with a lean- 
faced sans serif which was to replace the modern 
Futura, which at that time was to be found at the 
book printing offices only, we made many attempts 
at classifying it as applicable either for distinct line 
effect or compact as a panel. One day I asked the 
compositor for the fifth time to give the type an 
additional lead of one point. 
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Opposite page: Company and product 
identification through the use of pack- 
aging for cleaning tissues. 


Left: Good selling values on each of the 
company-sponsored products show up 
in a “family design’ that readily 
identifies MAGASIN. 
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Newspaper and magazine ads by 
designer O. Oksen set a tone of quiet 
dignity combined with selling qualities. 
Several of the ads are in English and 
ran that way in Danish newspapers. 
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At that moment the sorely tried man had lost 
his patience. He suddenly stopped, saying: “In 
view of the fact that there are four light-years to 
the nearest fixed star, isn’t it then immaterial 
whether the composition gets that point more or 
less?” 

He had apparently read one of the many popular 
articles on astronomy and now he wanted to tell 
me in a decent manner that I could go and boil my 
ugly head. And it was not until I asked him if he 
would mind taking a little bit of the four light-years 
and put it into the composition that we managed to 
determine the type we are using still this very day. 

This type, which formed a ‘composition picture” 
much like the Futura, was greatly used during the 
following years. It may be set to advantage as a 
compact composition picture or be leaded into 
independent lines. It has an equally good effect 
in the more nonchalant layout as in the more strict 
treatment. 

The small fat-faced head-lines stand pro- 
nounced, and as department designation the type 
merges well into the typographical get-up, in hori- 
zontal as well as in vertical lines. 

Another important thing in the layout was the 
use of ‘“‘Magasin’”’ instead of the old firm name 
“Magasin du Nord.” The modern mark merges 
nicely into all advertisements and prints. In addi- 
tion we got the opportunity of drawing the “‘M”’ 
with the asterisk out as an independent symbol. 
It has been of equally great effect in advertisements, 
windows and departments as on our delivery vans. 
It has even been applied to a whole category of 
special goods called M-goods. 

Of late years “‘Magasin”’ has changed to decided 
text advertisements in a very special form, which 
we call ““Magasin Nyt” (i.e. Magasin News). Even 
if one wants to acknowledge that ‘‘Visualizing”’ is, 
and will be, the primary element of all publicity, 
certain commodities are, for all that, better served 
by a textual comment in greater detail. Partly it 
creates confidence that you know the commodity 
and can tell something about it, and partly it has 
appeared that in our picture-minded age it is never- 
theless possible to make people read if the reading 
is only served in a light and entertaining manner. 
Here we use to a large extent ordinary newspaper 
typography—not in order to create a false illusion 
of anything editorial—but because people are used 
to reading this typography in the case of large 
passages of reading matter. 

Concurrently with this we have gone over to the 
use of a Garamond of large size (24-30-42 points) in 
long head-lines. These head-lines are set in a special 
way, almost as shoulder-notes for the following 
text. 

That these ideas, on the elaboration of which 
we have spent much time, have been right we can 
see from the many firms which gradually have 
taken up this ‘‘Magasin”’ style. 

In the 30’s we learned much from America, 
particularly some of the department stores which 
were in the top class. Today we have not only 
learned much from the new currents in Europe. 
We were there ourselves, from the start. 










Left top: Two illustrations of soap 
packaging; right top, the MAGASIN 
trade mark used on covers of a monthly 
mailing to customers of Denmark’s 
largest department store. Bottom: Cover 
for fashion salon booklet. 
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BERGEN LINE 





Norway is a mountain country and 
like many mountain countries it is 
inclined to follow conservative tradi- 
tion in most matters. Increasingly 
there are exceptions to this and, as 
the country expands, contemporary 
design will doubtless be more in 
evidence than it is at present. 

In Oslo, Norway’s pleasant capi- 
tal city, one is particularly impressed 
by the very high standards of design 
in the furniture, fabrics, pottery, 
glass and so on exhibited at the show- 


‘room “Forum,” where the work of 


the country’s best designers is shown. 
The influence of “Forum” and those 
behind it—notably Arne Remlov—is 
being felt in many parts of Norway. 
Remlov, for example, has had a 
large part in persuading the Bergen 
Steamship Line to employ the coun- 
try’s outstanding architects, design- 
ers and artists in the interior design 
of its new ships, and the same 
company produces some of the out- 
standing printed matter in Norway. 

The Bergen Steamship Line, 
founded in 1851, began North Cape 
and Norwegian fjord cruises in 1870. 
Now, besides these, the company 
carries some 75,000 passengers be- 
tween Bergen and Newcastle each 
summer, runs an autumn and winter 
service between Southampton and 
the Canary Islands, and autumn 
cruises to the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea. 

All the company’s printed matter 
is produced through the office of 
Advertising Manager Arne Gar- 
mann, a man of bubbling good 
humour. In order to achieve a co- 
hesion of design Garmann works 
almost exclusively with the Bergen 
artist Bjarne Lgkland, who is given 
what amounts to a free hand on most 
design projects. At the time that 
Garmann instituted this idea, some 
of the company’s more conservative 
Directors were dubious of the results 
but the success of the program has 
turned their doubts into enthusiastic 
support. 

When service to a new area is 
being prepared Lokland is sent out 
on one of the ships to give him the 
feel of the new region. On his return 
to Bergen the artist prepares and 
submits roughs for the work which 
Garmann has outlined for him. Very 
seldom are essential changes re- 
quested; usually, we gathered, ap- 
proval of the roughs is the formal 
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excuse for a pleasant discussion and 
an enjoyable lunch. There is no 
quibbling about art costs on the 
company’s part. “After all, the draw- 
ings are such a small cost compared 
to the engravings and printing—and 
besides,” said Garmann, ‘“‘these 
things work hard for us.” 


NORWAY-CRUISES 


Baggage tags, labels, menu cards, and 
promotional efforts of the Bergen Line 
are all linked with a design theme that 
graphically demonstrates the company’s 
business of selling the ‘‘Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” 
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A colorful addition to the Danish 
streets are these horse-drawn brewery 
carts that seem to exemplify the gaiety 
and spirit of the people of Denmark. 








Instead of the mere listing of businesses 
occupying a building these gaitly- 
decorated side walls do much to liven 
the city streets of Copenhagen. 
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BEAUTY AND UTILITY 





A strange unity in beauty and utility is that of the 
Copenhagen dairies and breweries. 

A few years ago the milk dealers of the Danish 
capital city commissioned twenty painters to deco- 
rate “‘house-ends”’ in any way they chose, the only 
stipulation being that the words “Milk Gives 
Health” (Moelk gir Sundhed) should be included in 
the design. We find the idea vastly entertaining and 
charming and feel sure it also fulfills the commercial 
dictate of “‘selling.”’ 

The brewery wagons (horse-drawn for the most 
part) are unchanged from those used fifty or 
seventy-five years ago, the only difference being the 
gaiety and love of fun displayed on the strange- 


shaped southern ends of the northbound trucks. 





BEAUTY AND UTILITY 


(Continued) 
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TELEGRAM 








On these two pages are some of the 
special telegraph forms issued by the 
Swedish Government and sold for 
congratulatory messages. 

The forms are designed by some 
of Sweden’s best painters and are 
sold at a slight premium—one-half 
krona (5 kronor to the dollar) or ten 
cents over the cost of sending a 
regular telegram. Over half of the 
extra money received goes to charities 
such as the tuberculosis and heart 
funds. 

The popularity of these special 
forms can be best illustrated by the 
fact that the Swedish National 
Association Against Tuberculosis has, 
since 1912, received over 25,000,000 
kronor or $5,000,000, as their share 
of these extra-fee messages. With in- 
creased promotion, the government’s 
annual contribution to charities is 
now running well over $200,000 a 
year from this source alone. 
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Since the end of World War II a dozen or more 
graduates of the Grafiska Institutet have visited 
our plant, attracted, no doubt, by the knowledge 

that our company officials are of Norwegian, 
Danish and Swedish descent. These fresh-faced 
lads impressed us as being alert and unusually 
well-informed. All of them had that look that 
printers the world over can recognize—a look of 
suppressed excitement common to those deeply 
enamoured of type and printing. 

It was inevitable that comparisons be made; 
speculations on what kind of school we might have 
here to further educate our technically trained 
students in graphic arts if we could get our 
printers and publishers to support it. Bror 
Zachrisson, Director of the Grafiska Institutet 
here tells us how Sweden accomplished it, leaving 
us todream..... 


Eugene M. Ettenberg 
The Gallery Press, New York 


GRAFISKA INSTITUTET 


by Bror Zachrisson 


The Graphic Institute was started in January 1943. 
It is constituted as a foundation supported by some 
two hundred firms, publishing houses, newspapers 
and magazine producers. The annual expenditure 
of the institute, one half of which is covered by 
students’ fees and Government subsidy, do not 
amount to more than one tenth of a thousandth of 
the annual turnover of the graphic industry. The 
allocation of the expenditure among the founders is 
based upon the number of employees in each case. 

A board of directors of sixteen and a committee 
of four are the governing bodies. The Institute has 
had the good fortune to have for chairman of the 
board the Head of the Royal Vocational Education 
Board, Ryno Lundquist. Among the members of 
the board are, of course, representatives of the 
graphic industry, of arts and crafts besides persons 
connected with education. Dr. Erik Wettergren, 
former head of the National Museum, is one mem- 
ber who has followed the plans for the Institute 
with great interest from the very start. 

The regular staff is quite small, consisting only 
of the director, the secretary and the librarian. 
None of the lecturers and instructors, twenty-eight 
in number, has whole-time engagement. The In- 
stitute is temporarily housed in pleasant surround- 
ings. In 1959, it will be given new buildings by the 
Government. 

Instruction comprises a one year course, mainly 
designed for prospective foremen, estimators, etc., 
and a two years college course consisting of the 











common one year course plus a complementary 
year, this course being specially intended for those 
likely to be managers of undertakings, publicity 
men, chief accountants, etc. Qualifications for 
admission include in the first place not less than six 
months’ practice in the trade—the average length 
of this in students admitted up to now is about 3 
years—and as regards the one year course secondary 
modern school certificate or equivalent knowledge 
and for the two year course matriculation or the 
equivalent. With these qualifications, therefore, the 
student is capable of following the instruction 
offered, without it being necessary during the com- 
paratively short time at the Institute to devote any 
of the instruction to general school subjects. Besides 
the above-mentioned courses special students are 
admitted, such as civil engineers and graduates of 
commercial and other colleges, who wish to obtain 
some brief training in the graphic industry. 

In the first year course we find the following 
subjects: composition, presswork (these subjects 
contain such parts as shop planning and organiza- 
tion, colour work, economy and control of machin- 
ery, time planning, etc.), reproduction, layout and 
lettering, drawing and colour systems, binding and 
packaging, planning, papermaking, bookkeeping 
(specially adapted to the graphic industry), estimat- 
ing, plant management, industrial organization, 
commercial law, debating technique, physics, type- 
writing, photography. 

During the second year of the two year course 
the following subjects are added: Layout and 
lettering (advanced), reproduction (advanced), cost 
analysis, commercial law (advanced), economics, 
salesmanship, advertising, chemistry of materials, 
mechanics, history of the book, correspondence and 
journalism (modern letter composition and treat- 
ment of language), English, German. 

Some of the courses are inspired by similar ones 
given at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. The present director has 
been student as well as professor at this institution. 

From the point of view of design, the Graphic 
Institute is active. The course is not aimed at 
artistic goals, but the realization that design is an 
integral part of the problem of printing has resulted 
in an earnest attempt to give the subject an ade- 
quate treatment. Among the design and planning 
courses in typography, lettering, color, etc., the 
question of industrial design in general is treated. 
One of the pedagogical methods used on the intro- 
ductory stage is a “play with letters,” which is 
designed to activate and make felt the structure 
and spirit of the letter-forms, whose abstract and 
pure values are thus enhanced. 

The Institute has become internationally known 
for its Spring seminars for designers. Each year a 
famous designer from abroad is invited to conduct 
a seminar of about three days at the institute. 
Participants are the leading designers in the graphic 
arts field in Sweden. Jan Tschichold, Hermann and 
Gudrun Zapf, Ralph Eckerstrom, Maximilien Vox 
and Hans Schmoller have been welcome and inspir- 
ing leaders of these seminars which have been a 
great stimulation to Swedish book and advertising 
art. 





The Institute has the advantage of having as 
teachers eminent scientists, technicians, craftsmen 
and artists, several of them attached to colleges and 
schools in Stockholm. Thanks to the liberty enjoyed 
by an institution which as yet has not been en- 
tangled in the red tape of bureaucracy, a number of 
fresh ideas and principles in respect of teaching have 
been put through. The faculty is mostly made up by 
young men who approach their task with invigorat- 
ing enthusiasm. As yet, the need of good text books 
and literature in Swedish has not been met. In 
several subjects, the classic literature in English is 
obligatory. 

Thirty-five new students are admitted each year 
to the day-courses, and as many to the night- 
courses. About half of these are typographers and 
craftsmen who are judged to possess the prereq- 
uisites needed to advance to foremen, salesmen, 
estimators, etc. The other half is mainly composed 
of printers’ sons and young men who take a special 
interest for the graphic industry without having 
had any special connection with it beforehand. 
More than half of the students hail from Stockholm. 
It may be mentioned that less than 25% of the 
applications for admissions to the institute have 
been accepted. There is now a long waiting list. 
The Swedish Master Printers’ Federation has 
recently inaugurated a loan fund, the aim of which 
is to make it possible for young men of limited 
means to study at the Institute. There are further 
two kinds of State scholarships which may be 
applied for by the students. 

In an institution of this kind, there are many 
difficult problems requiring adjustment. Most of 
the students are a little older than the ordinary 
university students. They have the experience of 
holding a job, and in several cases they are married 
and have children of their own. Some are young and 
just out of school with the sense of liberty and 
irresponsibility that the coveted Swedish matricula- 
tion exam and a safe home can create. It is of the 
utmost importance that these people merge together 
into a form of fellowship that will outlast the period 
of study. Almost as important as the possession of 
knowledge and ability is the mutual feeling of 
loyalty, a loyalty that has to include the art and 
industry of printing and the community as well. 

Beside an internal magazine published and 
printed by the students—‘‘Calamus’”’—the Institute 
is the publisher of a series of monographs on sub- 
jects in the field of book-history, and art—‘‘Grafisha 
Institutets Skriftserie.”” A dozen titles have ap- 
peared. A new publication—‘‘Graphic papers’’— 
appeared last year. It is a collection of students’ 
articles and theses. 

The Institute is only in its beginnings and makes 
no claims for having succeeded in its mission. The 
start has shown that there is much work to be done 
and that there are many new problems to be 
solved. We are not adopting a pseudo-academic 
attitude. Several of the subjects might well be 
included in an university curriculum and the tests 
and quizzes that occur in each subject leave no 
room for slacking. As yet, however, we are groping 
our way toward better teaching. 











OBS Vedrerende Tivol errige program henvises ti der ugenthge piatat 


TIVOLI GARDEN 


It isn’t Disneyland, it isn’t Coney Island, it isn’t 
Lord & Taylor’s windows at Christmastime, it 
isn’t Radio City, it isn’t Carnegie Hall, but at one 
and the same time the Tivoli Gardens is all of these 
things and more to 4 million visitors a year. 

Tivoli lies in the middle of Copenhagen. It was 
created over a century ago by George Carstensen, a 
showman of genius who built the gardens between 
the ancient walls that once protected the city. The 
moat is now a peaceful lake that mirrors the tall 
tower of the City Hall. 

During the season (May to September) as many 
as fifty thousand guests may be entertained at one 
time—and yet somehow the idyll remains un- 
spoiled. During the day you may stroll through 
avenues of old trees and beautiful flowerbeds, watch 
the children playing in Toytown or sailing mechani- 
cal boats on the lake, or merely sit in an outdoor 
cafe. 

In the evening, hundreds of thousands of lamps 
come on and illuminated fountains play against 
summer skies. You may attend the Pantomime 
Theatre with its three chief characters—white 
Pierrot, Columbine and Harlequin playing their 
classical Comedia dell’ Arte parts. Then there is the 
Open Air Stage with its international vaudeville 
stars, or for more sophisticated tastes the Concert 
Hall. Here, ever since the Tivoli opened, the 
Symphony Orchestra, under some of the world’s 
best conductors, has helped spread a love of good 
music by giving free concerts each evening. As a 
proper finish to an evening of food, drink and good 
entertainment, there is always a truly magnificent 
fireworks display. And thus the fun-loving Danes 
and their guests combine all of the things we in 
America might have to travel miles to experience 
into one gay evening—and right in the heart of their 
capital city. 

We feel these posters, while probably not 
graphically the most exciting things in Denmark, 
do mark a part of Danish culture too interesting 
to pass by. 











Idag Fredag den 3. September. 


I Concertsalen 


fra 7—11. Concert ender Anforsel af fir. Mustkdireciear Leaidye. 
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Georg Carstensen lod de forste Tivoliplakater trykke hos Berling, men han var en sen Betaler, og 
Kontoret i Pilestrade maatte rykke ham, da Galden overskred 200 Rigsbankdaler. 


Originalens Sterreise. 4615 mm 








A PERSONALITY IN PRINT 





Courtesy of Georg Jensen, Inc., New York 


There can have been no Bad Fairy 
at Bjorn Wiinblad’s christening in 
the story book land of Denmark. 
And, as all who know his work will 
attest, he has made the most of his 
gifts of brilliant creativity, energy, 
gaiety and charm. 

Now in his mid-thirties, he 
lives on the edge of the royal deer 
park of Klampenborg in a house 
which is a vivid expression of his 
overflowing and volatile nature. 
Warmth of color and wit in deco- 
ration are allied with a highly 
refined sense of form. The result is 
a background of visual and sensu- 
ous excitement for a man of deli- 
cate physique and with boundless 
energy. 

Wiinblad does not walk, he ap- 
pears to skim along about two 
inches above the ground. Ideas 
and talk cascade from him in a 
champagne-like torrent. He works 
at what to any ordinary mortal 
would be fever pitch, loves his 
work and revels in the results of 
it. Spontaneous invention, enthu- 
siastic improvisations and varia- 
tions on a theme characterise his 
prodigious output of the decorated 
ceramics for which he is_ best 
known. 
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The Danish genius for the light 
touch finds brilliant expression in 
Wiinblad’s posters. He usually 
presides at their printing, some- 
times changing the colors in the 
middle of a run with a harlequin 
edition in consequence. The thea- 
ter naturally attracts him and is 
greatly enriched by his work for 
besides offering limitless decora- 
tive possibilities it also provides 
scope for Wiinblad’s sensitive 
interpretive faculties. 

Since the man, his work and his 
life are all one, Wiinblad is the 
most delightful host imaginable. 
To be his guest is to be moulded, 
drawn, decorated, embellished and 
filled with enchantment. His table 
is a feast to the eye and another to 
the palate. The dinner service used 
on the evening of our visit was of 
his own making, each piece was 
decorated with a portrait of a 
neighboring house or garden in 
blue on a soft off-white ground; 
the knob on the lid of my soup 
bowl was a miniature sculpture of 
Wiinblad’s mother ‘walking in 
the forest.” 

We dined at a great table at 
one end of the pottery workroom 
surrounded by a profusion of 
favorite pieces on shelves which 
reached from floor to ceiling. Cof- 
fee and brandy were taken in an 
are of soft light in the summer 
night garden. This illumination 
centered on a life-size pottery lady 
of Cretan bare-breasted elegance. 
Great pearshaped ceramic ear 
rings the size of actual fruit swung 
easily from her ears. A spider had 
complimented Wiinblad’s work by 
creating a jewel of fabulous deli- 
cacy, for the web, sparkling with 
dew, was stretched perfectly from 
the points of her breasts. 

“Fantastic” is a favorite word 
of Wiinblad’s and with him it is no 
accident or catch-word. The word 
is the same in Danish but has a 
subtler range of nuances in his 
native tongue. It encompasses ad- 
miration, wonder, marvelous in- 
vention as well as the joys and 
horrors of fantasy. 

If I were given but one word 
with which to describe this man of 
air and fire—this Ariel—I would 
use his own word—Wiinblad is 
fantastic. 


Ellison Cooper 














Bjorn Wiinblad’s ingenious use 
of a playing card motif allows 
this cigarette manufacturer to ad- 
vertise two brands of cigarettes 
with one poster. 
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Four of Bjorn Wiinblad’s silk screen posters; left, for 
the Danish production of ‘“‘Teahouse of the August 
Moon,” and right below, a ‘Do-It-Yourself’ display 
for Danish cooking utensils. The other posters are for 
theatrical enterprises. 
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Ulla Sundin, whose illustration for Flaubert’s 
“Madame Bovary’”’ (in Swedish) is shown above, 
travelled to the locale cf the novel to achieve what she 
felt was the proper approach to the problem. The lone 
pine tree shown above is a three-times enlargement from 
her original drawing and shows the fine detail and her 
draughtsmanship. 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Scandinavian book illustration seems, for the most 
part, to follow a traditional and academic style. 
However, one feels that the Swedish artists in 
particular are striving to achieve freedom from the 
restrictions of conventional book styling. Klas 
Backstrém, a thirty-year-old Swedish artist is a 
good example of this attempt to break away from 
stylization. 

Danish artists seem to find the traditional wood- 
cut a more natural form of expression for book work 
(see page 68). They seem almost to subjugate them- 
selves to the printer and the typographer. One ex- 
ception is the artist Mogens Zieler with his fanciful 
animals and free style of illustrating books. 

One extra point that may be noticed about 
Seandinavian books is that the artist is very well 
served by the printer and the reproductions of his 
work seem to be as faithfully done as good craft- 
manship will allow. 














Guder, Helte 
og Godt folk 


Pia dansk ved 










MARTIN LARSEN 
med tegninger af 
MOGENS ZIEFELER 
* 
Munksgaard, Kobenhavn 
1954 





Mogens Zieler is a Danish painter and 
illustrator with a passion for horses, 
cats and bagpipe playing. Above, title 
page and illustration for a collection of 
Icelandic Viking poems. Right, book 
plate cut for his wife Bennie. Left, 
symbol for the text “‘and the sun flew 
up and sat on the top of the spruce.” 
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Klas Backstrim is a young Swedish artist who studied S 


at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Stockholm. A , 
fine draughtsman, he prefers to work in dry point. The E 
drawing above is from an illustrated novel, ‘“Scandal in 

Troy.” 
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SOME SCANDINAVIAN DESIGNERS 














OLL& EKSELL 


It is probable that Eksell’s American 
training accounts for his selection as 
the illustrator for the Swedish edition 
of James Thurber’s “The Great 
Quillow,” above. The small 3-dimen- 
sional display figure was created for 
a fishing encyclopedia. Used as a 
counter card or for window display 
it shows the lively fancy of this all- 
around Swedish artist who started 
his career as a decorator. He now does 
packaging, exhibition work and free 
lance graphic art design. 





MARTIN GAVLER 
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the posters and printed material for 
the Swedish Post Office. He has 
designed several exhibitions, and 
since 1950 has been on the faculty of 
the College of Industrial Design in 
Stockholm. The furniture catalogues 
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carry out the frank functionalism of 
Swedish furniture and he also demon- 
strates his capacity for the fanciful 
in the gate-fold brochure with the 
dancing girl done for the Swedish 
Post Office. 
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ARTHUR BOHMAN 
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Arthur Bohman is another Swedish 
designer who works not only in 
graphic arts but as an _ industrial 
designer and in interior decoration. 
Two illustrations above are from a 
brochure for a paper mill and a 
chemical company. Like many of 
his colleagues, Bramberg (below) has 
worked in the United States but in 
addition, he has had four years with 
de Majo in England. He works 
chiefly on packaging design, highway 
safety and for the Swedish Red 
Cross. 


LARS BRAMBERG 
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STIG LINDBERG 


As chief designer for Sweden’s 
Gustavsberg Porcelain Factory, 
Lindberg’s production ranges from 
the surrealistic to abstract forms and 
they derive from his understanding 
of ceramics both as a material and a 
social function. His designs while 
basically with a serious intent are 
presented to the eye with playful 
inventiveness. He is well-known for 
his posters (left) and as an illustrator 
of children’s books (above). An exhi- 
bition of his work, including textiles, 
will be held in New York this year. 
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Wiren was born in Sweden in 1926 and was trained 
at the College of Industrial Design in Stockholm. 
He started as a free lance graphic artist in 1952 and 
concentrates on advertising, exhibition design, 
posters and brochures. Exhibitions of his work have 
been held in England, Germany and the United 
States as well as in his own country. above: Two 
illustrations from a booklet for the Swedish For- 
estry Association. 
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Skogen ger 
BA ALLELE LEELA ES 


Sverige ar ett utpriglat skogsland —~ mer in 
halfcen av arealen Sr skogbevaxt, nistan Over 
allt finns det skog, 

Ekonomiskt sett intar skogsbruket cn mycket 
framuridande plats i det svenska samhillet. Vi 
har till stor del skogen act tacka fdr virt wil 
stind, alla ir beroende av hur skogen skits och 
minga flr helt sin forsdrjning i skogsniringen. 


Skogen kriver 
DARN TIED 


For att kunna ge stéirsta mijliga avkastning 
miste skogen virdas vil och avverkas pi rat 
sat. Skogsyrket kriver dirfér kunskaper om 
kogen och de arbeten, som férekommer dar 
Antingen Du ir eller kommer att bli skogs. 
arbetare eller skogsiigare kan Du skaffa Dig 
kunskaper vid nigon av de kurser 











att lisa om i den har skriften. Med goda kun 

skaper arbetar Du Littare och sikrare och kar 

firnjiina mera. Det blir ocksi liteare ant fi 

ervgghet i forsitjningen och trevnad 1 levnad 

forhallandena Over huvud taget. En skogsagar 
aper kan skit % 





above: Spreads from a brochure on the export of 
pulp and paper. below: Posters. left: Luxus Coffee 
and the 100th Anniversary of the Swedish State 
Railways. 
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GUNNAR ORRBY 
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Orrby is Swedish and is noted for the striking 
simplicity of his posters. They tell their story 
effectively and quickly. below: Antoni, who 
has recently been working in New York, is a 
Danish artist with a special sense for draw- 
ing children and amusing animals. These two 
posters are for ‘‘Safety-on-the-Road”’ and 
Davre, the Danish equivalent of “corn 
flakes.” 
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The Danish Cooperative Wholesale Corporation 
pays special attention to posters and Kaj Mathies- 
sen is one of the many Danish artists they use on 
their various projects. Above is a poster for garden 
seeds. Essentially a magazine illustrator and strip 
cartoon artist Ungermann is strong on original 
ideas and always draws with a sense of humor. 
Above is a poster for an exhibition of Danish adver- 
tising art. 
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FRITJOF PEDERSEN 





above: Distinctly European in their 
simplicity, the posters of Fritjof 
Pedersen do their selling almost by 
indirection. right: Jerrild is a Danish 
“all-around” artist. He has designed 
theatres, restaurants and even news- 
papers. This is a poster for a litho- 
graphic press company in Denmark. 


ASGER JERRILD 
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ANDERS BECKMAN 


STOCKHOLMS MUSEER 





A truly versatile designer, Beckman has not limited 
his activities to any special field. His work ranges 
from ads and posters to industrial design and large 
exhibits. His straight-forward conception of the 
subject combined with visual clarity make him 
one of Sweden’s most prominent designers. He runs 
his own school of design in Stockholm. 
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Sikker Hansen who died a few months ago was the 
most Danish of his contemporaries. He was a popu- 
lar poster artist and in later years took his place 
as a talented book illustrator. Not well-known 
abroad, nonetheless his reproductions and posters 
are found in homes all over Denmark. opposite 
page: It is only recently that coffee has been sold 
under a brand name in Denmark and when the 

















Danish Cooperative Wholesale introduced its 
“Circle Coffee’ it was important for them to find a 
strong product identification for this new brand. 
Sikker Hansen was assigned the task of integrating 
posters and packaging into the design shown. 
below: Two posters in different moods; one for a 
breakfast food, the other for tobacco. 
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Danish artist Moltke works chiefly for the Scandi- 
navian Airlines and the Danish Cooperative Whole- 
sale. Above is a poster and left two sizes of bottles 
carrying out a theme for ready identification of the 
product. 
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LARS LILLNOR 





This Swedish poster artist solves his 
visual problems with a forthright use 
of color and stark simplicity in the 
drawing. 
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Top and center are two examples of 
packaging by Danish artist Knud 
Lindhardt. He also does posters and 
interior decoration—all with a great 
sense of fun and gaiety. right: A 
four-package wine bottle display 
designed by Ernst Hansen, the 
Danish poster and graphic artist. 
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Erik Stockmarr writes humorous 
short stories, has been a press agent 
for a circus and made the circus 
poster his specialty. In this field he 
is competing with his son Ole who 
designed the poster at the right when 
he was thirteen years old. 
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THE BOOK IN THE NORTH 





The first Swedish printed book with a dated colo- 
phon was an edition of the Dialogus Creaturarum, 
Stockholm 1483. The printer was a German, who 
copied the Dutch Gouda edition of 1480. Most of 
the later printers, as well as the type imported, 
were German, and the small output of theological 
and political tracts were for centuries printed in 
schwabach and fraktur. Roman type was used only 
for learned literature in Latin, beginning in 1559 
with a bold face from Basle, in 1571 completed 
with a German font of the Aldine italic, and in 
1583 with Granjon’s Gros Parangon italic. 

Book production did not start on a larger scale 
until the reign of Gustavus Adolphus (1611-32), 
who called in a Dutch (or German) type founder, 
Peter van Selow, in 1618. Through the runic, 
eyrillic, hebrew and “current” fraktur types, 
designed by Johannes Bureus, tutor to the king, 
a scholar and philosopher of deep originality, 
Sweden made its first, and for a long time only, 
contribution to the history of printing. The German 
influence was now rivalled by the Dutch, and the 
Janson (or Kis) type soon came to dominate 
Swedish typography. 

The 1740’s brought new trends. Fournier’s types 
turned up on the Swedish market, and, at the 
suggestion of Linnaeus, the empirical scientists 
educated in Holland and England introduced 
Roman faces even in the Swedish texts of the 
publications of the Royal Academy of Science. 
Among Swedish type founders, who now set up in 
business, Henrik Fougt deserves special mention 
for his experiments with movable music type, 
which he for some years displayed in printing in 
London. Back in Stockholm as Royal Printer to 
Gustavus III (1772-92), he produced the first 
Swedish books of a western standard with interest- 
ing types, which he had modelled from those of 
Baskerville. The modern face Didot types (in 
German fonts) were introduced in the 1790’s, and 
from that date the Swedish book follows the several 
European patterns more closely. 

The first book illustrator of a modern character 
was Carl Larsson, whose half-tone drawings with 
medieval motives for the novel Singoalla (1894) by 
Viktor Rydberg are shown in this selection. His 
“personal handling of the flat-tint method” (Weit- 
enkampf) of color printing, seen in Ett hem (1899) 
and others, is reminiscent of Kate Greenaway’s or 
that of Boutet de Monvel. 

In Swedish book art the revival of printing, or 
Jugend, was combined with the use of traditional 
Viking art forms into a national style, in which 
several of Strindberg’s works were originally pro- 
duced. The type was designed by Morris’s friend, 
Waldemar Zachrisson, in collaboration with the 
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left top. Kumlien-Medieval designed 
by Akke Kumlien and cut in 1950 
by Klingspor of Offenbach, Germany. 
left. Karl-Erik Forsberg’s Berling 
Kursiv was cut about 1951 by the 
Swedish type foundry Berling. above. 
One of the original drawings of the 
italic lower case “a” by Karl-Erik 
Forsberg for his Berling type face. 
Proof (by lithography) of the Berling 
Roman from Forsberg’s original 
drawings done around 1944. 








German punch-cutter, Friedrich Bauer, and was 
called Nordisk antikva or Genzsch roman. 

The most distinguished book designer in this 
century was Akke Kumlien, who was art director 
of Norstedt publishers and printing office (with 
unbroken traditions from the first Royal Printers 
in 1540) from 1916 to his death in 1949. Kumlien 
combined with the Cochin and Moreau faces from 
Deberny & Peignot with title pages of his own 
lettering in a well-balanced and characteristic style 
of his own. He also designed a roman face, Kumlien 
Medieval, which was cut and cast by the Klingspor 
type foundry in Germany. Norstedt publishes 
poetry and novels and its specialty is the official 
government printing and text-books. Kumlien’s 
successor at Norstedt was Karl-Erik Forsberg, 
who has designed the roman faces Carolus and 
Berling Antikva and Italic, produced by the Berling 
type foundry at Lund, Sweden. With these he has 
changed the Norstedt style into a generally asym- 
metric design with his own lettering on book-covers 
and dust jackets. 

Forsberg came from Almqvist & Wiksell, the 
printers to the University of Uppsala, and also 
printers to the Royal Academy of Science, with 
high standards as printers of scientific works. 
Among the new book-designers there is Charles 
Sjoblom, who has had some years of experience in 
America at the Publishing Division of the United 
Nations’ headquarters in New York, and Johan 
Hillbom, who has studied in Basle. 

The photo-illustrated picture-book is a favorite 
of Nordisk Rotogravyr, whose book-artist, Anders 
Billow, is the pioneer of the asymmetric layout in 
Sweden, introduced at the Stockholm exhibition in 
1930, when the elementary style, or functionalism, 
was first used in Swedish art. 

The great publishing house of Albert Bonnier, 
founded in 18387, dominates the production of 
novels and poetry. Iwan W. Fischerstrém, its 
artist since 1949, often uses Bodoni faces for fine 
books, while the main output is produced in Inter- 
type Garamond. Vidar Forsberg, formerly of LT 
publishers, is a versatile craftsman of great sensi- 
bility. 

Besides these big enterprises, there are, of 
course, many other publishing houses and printing 
offices of repute, such as Allhem, Esselte (the largest 
of all), Broderna Lagerstrom, Natur och Kultur, 
Kooperative Forbundet, Tiden, Wahlstrom & Wid- 
strand and Vepe (Viktor Pettersons Bokindustri), 
and designers such as Charles Gl. Behrens, Bo 
Berndal, Valter Falk, Axel Frandberg, Arne Heine, 
Bertil Kumlien, Olle Svensson, Bror Zachrisson. 


from a foreword to “60 Books from Sweden’’ 
by Sten G. Lindberg 
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It is realized bigness is not a prerogative of the 
United States when one reads a promotion booklet 
recently published by Wezadta-Melins AB of Gite- 
borg, Sweden. While the booklet is small the figures 
it presents are impressive. Some of them are— 


Wezata-Melins does a printing and book bind- 
ing business that embraces publishing and 
creative advertising. In Goteborg they employ 
750 people; they are affiliated with Sveriges 
Litografiska Tryckerier (Esselte) who are 
paper manufacturers and the largest printers 
in Sweden with 

90 typesetting machines 

330 letter press machines 

100 offset presses 

800 machine operated book-binding ma- 
chines and employ 7,600 people. 





Scandinavia Book Production Figures 


DENMARK 1954 


3055 books published 
451 of them translated (309 of those were trans- 


lated from American or English sources) 


SWEDEN 1955 


4500 books published 
1065 of them translated (609 of those were trans- 


lated from English or American sources) 


Norway 1954 


1544 books published 
658 of them translated 
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MED BILDER AV 


top. Povl Christensen, the Danish REMBRANDT 


woodcutter illustrated this book 
by Jeppe Aakjaer. center. This 
Nordlunde Press of Copenhagen 
edition of Hans Christian Ander- 


sen was illustrated by Sigurd En sy svensk familje-och kyrkobibel mud 
Vasegaard, another Danish wood- rer 200 reproduktioner qtr milningar 
c 


cut artist. right. A title page of 


the Swedish printed Rembrandt tackuingar oh etsningar av Rembrandt 


Bible designed by typographer 
Karl-Erik Forsberg. His Berling 
type face was used throughout. 
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